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REVISIT AT FORTY 
THE LAND 


O* listen to the land! 


My tongue cleaves to the palate bone, 
I'rying to utter the old earth’s moan. 


My heart is hard as a horny hand 


O Lord, come into my tongue! 
O Lord, who can loose and bind, 
Come and settle upon my mind 
O Lord, come and loose my song! 
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O Lord, I have seen the land, 

It is the land of my abiding; 

O Lord, I have seen the han 

Of the knuckled earth come out of hiding 
Her skin is black and her finge 

O Lord, loosen the old earth’s tongue! 
She is the heart’s and the body’ 
She is a mother and a mother’s 


Listen to the land 


WINTER VOICE 


The apple boughs are thicker than I thought 
Of apple boughs, now that the winter’s her 
As if a wild hand wove them, tangled them, caught 


Black little bone into black litt] 
And the secrets of a year 

Are yielded up by the oaks 

The leaves are flown. 

We must see them naked, known 
Naked near: 

We must see them with hard ey 
(That might be softened by surpri 
If a man in winter 

Could ever remember summer! 
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I think it was another and not | 

Who lay in the grass of that brown bank 
One year when it was green 

And now it wa 


With meddlesome knives to keep it clean. 


+ 
t 


Ss no mowe!l 


| think it was a mummer: 


Not even a sowe! 





Who sOW 1 any seed as he went by, 

For a man in winter cannot remember summer. 
The low oak branches stretch like beggerly palm 
Filled with their last brown al | 

As if that offering of thieves 

Coul min 

| “on I LINn¢ 

Krom thoughts as yellow as the guilty leaves, 
Could make thought dwell on a brighter time, 
While the winter grieves, 

W hile a ay iong the sun’s unseen. 

But no young dancing David comes, 

Only the beat of the old king’s psalms, 

When the heart is lean. 

1 think it was another and not | 

Who walked this road when it did n eak 
With tl af and the winter grief 

And tl of ice; 

| thin is another, and in another time 

1 th t in see the same thing twice. 
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The apple boughs are tangled with the strain 
Of the twisting cold and the naked pain, 
And the stare I turn to them is bleak 

As theirs is dark. 

The furrow of wet black mold 





Throws up the spade’s clean mark 

Shining to a sky that is cold, 

That makes no comment, gives no cry or cheer. 
And my boots crossing the field sink back 

In the garden rot and the garden dung, 
Beneath the cover of moldy black, 


Patched with a stiff dried tangled straw 





Like the wintry scraw 

Of an old head when the hair goes slack 

And a thin sheaf of fodder is flung 

Like a body naked, a body young, 

A body golden-haired but dead, 

In the corner of a shanty painted railroad red 


The crows rise slowly without a caw 

From the yellow thatch, from the cambered stow, 
Lifting the cynical curve of their wings to a sky 
That offers no comment and no cheer 

Unless indeed at the end of a year 

Sufficient comment is a crow. 


I think it was another and not | 
Who lay on the green grass that is brown, | 


That wants no mower now to mow 
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Orrick ‘Fohns 


I think it was another who laid him down 
With a wish to die. 


We are men in w hom the blood 
No more rejoices; 

Men who live on earthen food 

All the winter, for the summer 
Adds no sum to that we know 
Sufficient comment is the harsh crude crow. 
We are men who are at home 

With the unflowered loam 


And the winter voices. 


OLD MAN 


Now of a morning there is no old man 
Talking by the door, 
Bringing thin laughter out of his maw, 


Rattling the vertebrae at the back of his throat. 


Now there is a young man, rankling and raw. 
Now of a rning when birds begin to thaw, 


No old limping clump and no cracked note 
Comes beneath the floor. 
Now of a morning no old mugging fool 


But a young man cleans the tool. 
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THE CARDINAL BIRI 


Looking round three minutes in o1 
I saw more things alive than ever 
I saw things perish and things pet 
The breath from the breast of me was 
The breath from the mouth of w 
But I saw more things in a winter | 
Than ever lived in the time of fi 
Fallen tree-bones rot, 


But the bones of a man do not 


The summer goes away 

With the white leaf of a dusty 
With the yellow leaf of beech 
And the red leaf of the maple; 
The summer has no mind to stay 
With the shrunk brown leaf of the 
The shrivelled hang-stone on the 
But it matters little how branche: 


The cardinal bird remains. 


The long red body of the cardina 
With a rare song and a rare word, 
Moves from the peach-tree to the 
With a rare leaf for a roof in the 
With a rare cap for his cardinal h 
The cardinal bird remains. 


I saw things living in one place 
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Orrick Fohn 


That no summer had understood. 
I saw the heart of the hired man 


Looking out of his gray young face; 


He made quick measure of his gains, 


And follow the low red cardinal 
Slipping through the rains. 
| 
Fallen tree-bones rot 
But the s of a man do not 
:' : , 
| ord, | ih er the brave lan¢ 


Say to the summer, “Let alone!’ 
Take the sun-stain out of my hide, 
Set me down on a winter stone, 


Let me see unshamed, unshy, 


The cardinal bird 1n a cold sky, 


Che hired man’s heart in his winter ey 


Fallen tre nec r 
alien tre bones rot 


2ut the Dones Of a Man Qo not 


And a wicked warty rock, 
Long turned powder in the road, 


And a strutting stuttering rutting 
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I’ve gone hunting the old and kind 
Lord I know how to hunt and find! 
And then one night it snowed. 


I’ve gone round on hands and knees 


To look the better at the hard earth’s cr 


I’ve gone worrying out old things 
A log, a loft and a chopping block, 
A dipping hawk and a rising smoke, 


A barn door with a rusty lock, 
They all whipped out their tongues and 


I said I would not try or trust 
Anything ancient in the mind 

I’ve gone hunting the sight that stings 
Until I was almost blind 

Lord, I know how the visible sin 


And then one night 
The snow lay down on sound and sight 
Now it is good the snow has come 


Lord, lie under it and be dumb 
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The beast | 
Against the 
The beast ( 
With pond 


Che two were 


, 
And yellow 


‘| he lion elinl 


Like light: 


Before it bur 


What, as h 


t 


Roaring aga 


lhe lion th 


Or whether 


Some god’ 


VW IK J 
The little 


Dreary and 


Stopped or 


And laughed t 


Ot sudden 


Of jagged | 


thunder, cringe before t 


THREE POEMS 


HUNDERSTORM AT THE ZOO 


aped up, his fangs bared sharply yellow 


en noise. About the sky 
thunder leaped, an ugly fellow 
is paws and lightning in his eye. 
the lion in the cage 
ightning. Snarling, wary, proud, 
along his bars with rage, 
creeping slow over a cloud 
against it. 
Then | wondered 
passed along his man-made wall, 
nst it while the storm-beast thundered, 
ght, if lions think at a 


. - , 
waited, mute in the vast Dungle, 


! ee : 
last judgment of the prima 


mo! key clung tight to a bar, 


W ebegone. \ crowd of boys 


their careless way to take a car, 


see him shudder at the noise 
he terror 
, 


srhtning wide above the city. 
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But I had seen him times when days were fairer 
And he was debonair. An urging pity 
For this scared helpless thing, crouched full of f 


Safe in its prison, led me to his si 








I bent against the cage, and to his « 
I] murmured words of cocoanuts and pride. | 
1 | 


He looked up softly, as only dumb things car 
Grateful to feel the presence of a 


olf 
The thunder sank, and only a faint ramble 
Followed the swift-veined lightning far away 
The rain irregularly seemed to fumb! 
About the city. There was only g 
And chill of lingering winter. Through his c 
The wolf walked, bared his teeth at the intruder 
Bided his time to take his vengeance well, 

And tried his wits with storm to find the 
The storm was fading, lightning shar; 





To drag the lumbering thunder. It seemed t 
And left the wolf to Worry his pied i meat 
With glowing eyes, the champion of the fiel 

Untamed and wild, disdaining bear and heron 


He howled as once across the lonely 














AST DOUBLI 


Everything es under: 


Waves, and the cowl of thunder 
That cle akin S wl turns to double 
Back on the black of its trouble, 


1° 1 e 


: , 1 
And doubling rolls to fresh cover. 


All rolling is bling over 


Or under, twi les revolved; 


Except on the flight unsolved 


When the fles! ke a cast-off rubbi 


Or frail torn h, takes last doubl 
‘ e } } 

lo ground, a nprofound toll 

For the mirt s escape of a soul 


Whil the re] ntinu 


ies fo rol] 


HUS}I 


Here is the husk of my thought, as brittl 


S > = 





ives, Meaning as litt! 


€ 
As long dri t-shells stripped of the kern: 

Or yesterday romises of the eterna! 

Here is th nA } } me ae 
iere 1s the s vora, whose aust wilil linge! 


\fter you crush it between thumb and finge 
Here is a funeral—light slender taper 


orpse inscribed on my paper. 


r + 


ee) 
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WINTER SONGS 


AFTER SUMMER 


Though you must think of me as dead, 


Think not that clay will stop my breath, 


Where cunning roots again would bind 
Who should at last be free in death. 


Oh, do not take me in your thought 


Away from touch of wind or su 
For these will not relinquish m¢ 
When my days in flesh are done 


I shall be dust that warm winds lift 
To sparkle in a moving light. 
It pleases me to think of this 
Before I scatter on the night. 


LIKE LEAVES 


I did not know in all my heart 

How days hang trembling, then depart 
Upon a wind, like leaves that blow 

In gutters, careless where they go. 


But now the sap returns to earth 
And every new day dies at birth; 
; Now autumn comes without surprise, 
{Since the frost is on your eyes 
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Gi id ys Ca W pbell 


SNOW WILL COMI 
Snow wil ome 
Quietly at night. 
r ‘$9 
Now src A Will 


Still and white. 


Silence wil] fall 
Flake upon flake. 
Phere will be quiet 


When I awake 


Only sounds dull, 
Distant, and slow. 

Chroug] window 
White dust will blow. 


Che sky be grey, 
Quiet gt light. 
Surely the snow 


Will fall t night. 
DRIFT OF DAYS 


The days fall cold like flakes of snow. 
How deep they lie about I do not know, 


But they have drifted higher than my heart. 


; 

I stare the white expanse and dread 
| } 

lo hear the banks above me tear apart 


And hurl the avalanche upon n 


Vy head. 


Glad Campo 
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DARK TO DARK 


DEAD OF NIGHT 


Now at the lowest ebb of night 
When only snails go by 
Riera 


On silver paths across the 
Wakens a lidless eve 


Round and lidless as the moon 
Bulging with its fear, 

An angel sitting in the depth 
Of its amber sphere. 


The hound’s nose lies between hi 


The horse stands mute as st 
Of all the friends there are t 
One watches there alone. 


He sits upon his perch and lift 
His battlemented head 

And hears the pulses of the st 
And the snail’s low tread 


He hears through thickness of tl 


The golden ball of day 
Reach its lowest curve and tur 
On its upward way. 
Joy comes up his stiffened neck 
And blows a trumpet’s soun 
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The flowers stir upon their stall 


The seeds stir underground. 
, 
. 7 - ] 

Dhe s spheres in blood 

Ses 

Re ng faster on, 
Acre hinning stars ro 

Tr} stal balls of dawr 


S | I 17] 
()n ] ] 
Car as gias 
| saw through swaying rock 
\ fis] 1 diamond rolled 


along with 
Un fins as they curv 
His silt aa oo hci 


tf. T3 istram Co fin 


ly 
That vhen brought into tl 
He sv nhill and out of 
And | till and was sub 
S things creation ha 
ir tn al le L\ 


LO, 
in sap 
1us 
niont 
nent 
oht 
ht 
i 
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THE HILL PLACE 


The Tompkins homestead was the sort 
Men used to build when men could b« 

At home in safety with their thoughts, 
Their God, and their fecundity. 


Set high upon a hill, it seemed 
Consecrate to some design, 
A house the older gods would chooss 


For ends malignant yet divin 


The family here were six removes 
From the man who built it strong. 
Perhaps they were unwise to stay 


In one dwelling-place so long 


‘or one son went about the plac 

With footsteps very light and wary 
And nothing lit behind his eyes; 

And two of the girls would never marr 


There were too many silences 
In the rooms above, below; 
There was an open-chamber roon 
Where only the mother used to g 


One of the meals was served upstair: 
The grandfather with a puzzled fac 
Sat quiet, but could not recall 
What was amiss about the pla 
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Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


If one could still believe in hands 
Behind the dark as back of light, 
It may be that high house would wear 


Thin flames about it in the night. 


rH¢ END OF LIGH' 


A last and lonely thrush is calling, 
4 whippoorwill is calling back: 


Che house stands on the edge of day, 


Immense and high and black 


\ bee gx home benumbed with hone 
The first star hangs above the well, 

The dew upon the lilac trees 
Makes a burden of their smell. 


Too late to light the lamps this evening 
Behind the windows high or low. 
Too late tomorrow. Bricks are gon 
Along the chimney’s topmost row. 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
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TWO POEMS 


ATTIC DIALOGUE 


Phidias Under the eyes 
Beauty dies, 
The marble breaks. 


Sappho But to the ear 


That wills to hear 


Beauty speal 
Phidias The eye knows 
How glory goes 


Even from granite. 


Sappho But a song can steal 


From the heart, and ree! 


With the farthest planet 


*hidias Shattered now 
The flawiess brow 
The pale stone chips! 
Sappho Singing foreve 
Silent neve 
The words from my 
Phidias White and still 
On the classic hill 


My stones lie broker 
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Sara h Lit Sey 


‘appho How frail a breath 
Defeats death, 


Once the word’s spoken! 


Only by dark he went abroad, 
Armed with his keen blade and his grief. 
Never a knight had such a sword 


Nor such belief. 


Only by dusk would Death ride out, 
Whishing the marsh-grass by the river; 
This was the foe Dan Tabour sought, 


His nerves aquiver: 


Sought to take vengeance for a deed 
Never forgotten, never forgiven: 


Sought with a blind unreasoning need 


And by need driven. 


Under a warm star-splintered sky 





night he strode along the bank, 


His moor bright, chiseled head held high, 


Sword at his flank, 


lling aloud her stately name, 





ly calling it over and over, 


One who had taken without shame 


\ blinded lover. 
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Then he would lash at the soft dark air 

And cry his challenge with hurried breath 
! ee 

| 


} 
a 


With sharpened steel and eyes ag 


He hunted Death. 


But when at last rode out from the night 
One who was dark-cloaked, stately and t 
There was a brief unequal fight 

A gallant fall! 


IN THE HOUR 


In the hour 

When you are needing 
Someone still and smal 
When the print 

Grows faint for readi 
When the pages fall, 


Speak the word 
And I will enter 
Wall or casement 
Cannot keep 
Feet that dare 
The airy spaces. 
{am with you 


Go to sleep. 


| 196 | 





The wind blew off our weather-vane 





WILLOW WOMAN 


A water spaniel and a great Dane 


Died the night that she was born; 


l 
, 


] 


Lightning levelled a field of corn. 
Yet she grew up white and beautiful, 
Rose with the cock’s crowing, 

i 


Worked 


vard and was dutiful. 


The story goes that she never knew grief, 

Yet her face grew white as the birch’s bark. 
She shuffled along and her smiles were brief; 
She coughed like a shutter banging in the dark, 


And quivered every minute like a leaf. 


And many children went following after, 


Kicking up their heels and acting dafter; 
And many there were who would nod and say 
She scrubbed her face with laughter 

And brushed her teeth with hay, 

To get t ‘k that way. 

Sut | insist she was cursed at birth, 

Chat she was begotten of sperm of earth, 
That her feet had roots away underground, 
That she was something mated to earth 

30d) beautil il, bent, then round 


4n odd willow the fungi found. 


Pau Francis Webster 


| = 
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BITTER DAYS 
TORNADO 


She bore the hardships of a pioneer 
With fortitude; only, she learned to hat 
The Buffalo Wind—a hostile norm of fat 


That chewed its dry cud over and over. Q 
How it would trample every tender speai 

Of ribbon grass beside the orchard gate 

And like a live thing lean its phantom weight 


Against young trees. She fought a shadowy feat 


Until one day—the sky grew smoky yellow. 
A dun cloud reared. She felt the prairies’ hus! 
The quake of sod and W alls Ca ight ina ¢ rush 
Of milling winds! Below the stampede’s bellow 
She knelt upon the cellar floor t 


That God would keep the vengeful herds away 
] 


FAMINE 


March came to them that year on coyote fe 
Each day a circle nearer. Dark and still, 
The dugout cowered back against the hill 

Would winter never end? The whining sl 

Began; and like a worried feeble fox 
That braves the dogs to forage for its brood, 
The father started out in search of food, 

Daring the savage vernal equinox. 
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Leslie Dykstra 


Old settlers tell of how that night in bed, 
His neighbors heard a queer sound like the scratch 
Of claws. They found him—leaning on the latch 

Outside the door—a thing of ice!—hours dead. 


They tell too, how his children still would snatch 


At food, months after, even though full fed. 


EXTREMITY 

What lonely hours I spend 
No man must know, 
vat all roads for 1 


\re drifted full of snow 


What cheerless husks | 
No eye shall see, 
Nor curiously gaze 


Un my extremity. 


\lready I can hear 
Che wolves’ far ry; 
But I have locked my doors 


Behind them I will die. 
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FROM AN EASTERN FARM 
NIGH 


Thank God the day is done. 
There’s nothing like the night 
After the hard sun 

With his tines of light. 


Hidden in the grass, 
A thousand crickets saw. 
The boss cracks a joke: 


The men snort and caw. 


After the bitter day, 
Full-bellied, men can rest 
And suck a little smoke, 
Shirts opened at the breast. 





Off in the growing night 
The lightning whips and stings. 
Near the kitchen door 


The boss’s daughter sings. 


And the cool rain drips 

After the thunder shock, 
While night shakes itselt 
Like a finished cock. 











Moe Bragin 


HE FARMER’S DAUGHTI 


Beyond the stare of black-eyed-Susans 


And little ferns that lead a double life 


Beyond the cock-sparrow on a maple, 

Whetting his bill on both sides like a knife, 

The farme aughter drops her clothing 

Stine a oil ey Er ar the hidden brook: 
ike a milK-white snake near the hidden brook; 


While we, hired hands, duck in the bushes 


ier W henever we look. 


Moe Bragin 


And our hearts thunc 


PAYMENT 


Phe prisal. lor all you take 
Of wind a ater, hills against the sky, 
You mus vith a subtle, poignant ach 
Beto vears have drifted by 
, 
And ev vay of birds tnat a L€ flight 
cross the blue infinitude of spa 
\ + y rr i } ,1 Tt 
vv1 - i! irrow 1n yt ! i me rh 
} } 
Pai of lovelin ul ‘ 
f k 
} 201] 
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GINKGO 
A tree that flings thick, fur-grey branches out, 
Branches that go their one sole way toward heaven 
As if they had a steel rod for their pith 
And couldn’t bend for rain or ice or storm. 
Lean ginkgo saplings have no poplar grace. 
It’s strange that any tree could stand so straight 
And still seem stoop-shouldered and ill at ease. 
Ginkgos are disinherited Jacobites, 
Unhappy in this realm of upstart oaks 
But it’s some credit to the race of man 
That slew the mammoth and the mastodon, 
Hewed the vast forests of the Chinese hills, 
And means to have here no competitors 
Save mice and microbes, that he saved one tree 
Threw one a life-line when it sank beneath 
The flood of newer, fitter, neater trees 
Still rugged ginkgos open their antique buds 
In spring by many a Chinese temple wall, 
And on stone lanterns, lichen-rich and worn, 
Let drift their yellow fern-leaves when the wink 
Sharpens beneath the blue November sky; 
Dreaming, while all the world descends to sleep 


Of days when temple walls were not, nor men, nor oaks 
And strange vast creatures ranged through ginkgo wo 
And dragons ruled in China and the world. 

G 1 Lat 
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TWO POEMS 


CLASSICAL REGULARITY 


We Sat the re under a hemlock tree, 
The years in her but not in me; 
And as the evening came on, 
Extinguishing her light parasol kimon 
Which draped her full-moon knees, 
She talked more intimately, more 
Succinctly to me, talked as though 
She knew there were no need 
For conversation between her and me. 
And my eyes wandered less over the inconsequential lady- 
slippers; 
For then, as the cemetery night wind 


Motored through the small-town gossiping leaves, 
Nestled in a WIS] of new-mown hay . 
And sang in a stunted Majolica tree, 


| needed her, ana she needed n 


Cc. 
She talked more intimately, more 


Tersely to me, the night 


Dispelled the years, 
Che dry-bons years, 


The memorial tears, 

The inutility, 

That lay between her and me. 

‘In four years my husband has been 
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Married twice,” she said; “he was 
Very brilliant, very progressive, but then 


And looking for extinct lady-slippers, 
I completed her sentence, 

And quite aptly, 

Not thinking of her 

But of me, 

“What is that to me!”’ 


“And my daughter is nineteen; but sh¢ 
Is different, quite different from me. 


My boy, fourteen, decided and voluptuous, 


t 
+1 


My little girl, I don’t know what she'll be.” 


(What we'll all be!) 


Then I moved more closely, 


Placing my hand over her August-moon knee, 


But she continued to talk less succinctly, 
Less intimately, to me: 

“You see, my dear, you have not lived 
In a civilized world, you 

Do not know what it means to have 
Responsibility. 

You do not realize 

I do not want this modern mess, 

If I may use a literary expression. 

I have dusted in the sitting-room, 
Struggled with the cut-glass 


[204 ] 








And the silver-ware, 


Edwa 


Sweet-smelling the kitchen with golden-broom 


All, my dear, for a classical, 


] S 5 | | ° ” 
4 classical regularity 


“All for a ph t graph album. 
All for a colonial parlor 


Family-tree.” 


But her years were weighing down on m« 


It was inutile to say it 


Either to her or to me. 


The evening w motored through the 
Nestled in a WISP < f her dew-wet hair, 
Nestled between her and the Majolica 
Sang strangely and sweetly to her, 
But was mute to me. 

The moon hung low, 

As though suspended 

On a trolley-w 


} | 1 
And glittered over the baroque-roses 


} % qd I de 7 h lbe } 2 
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In the morning her face was a broken oval 
In the raw light, 
A white-slab broken oval around the mouth 


Whose myriad lines were epitaph inscriptions 


Which revealed not rain-fresh sadness 
But a long-sustained drouth. 

The evening was less cruel to her, 
For in the day the years were mor 

In her than in me. 

We said goodbye to one another, 


A courteous parched farewell. 


KANSAS CITY WEST BOTTOM 


The nickelplate moon 

Is low over the wires 

Like a Queensboro 
Electric lamp. 

The lights along the street 
Are fragments of 

A shooting star. 


The evening is a lonely wind 
In my bones 

And the sidewalks are 
Thick fog inside me. 

Down below 

















The lanterns at t 
Railroad crossing 
Are blue on my lips. 
| A caboose is talled somewhere, 
And the Long Island train 
Rattles along the tracks 
Like a talmudic student 
| In a chaider 


| And after the night has 
Rolled up into a piece of 
| Stage cell lot 
The Kansas City v t bottoms 
Returns and stirs up 
The hossfly stockvards 
The strawy livery-stables. 
The bluffs, 
And the belly-stabbing 


I 1 yb -parl +h 
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COMMENT 
SAILING TO BYZANTIUM 


“And therefore have I sailed th 
To the holy city of Byzantiu 1. 
ECAUSE I am much preoccupi 
with modern poetry, I must now and then sail the si 
back into the past, and find once more the holy city wher 
great poets have built their long-endurin pyramids 


towers. That city is full of voices uttering magic phras 
and some of these float into my ears in muffle 


unimaginable beauty. 


My own approach to great poetry h, long ago!—w: 
through the theatre. Before entering that hous f et 
chantment I was innocent of grandeur. I can remember ) 
having been moved, in earliest child] 1, by Mothe 
(soose rhy thms—the idy] of Bopee} , the grotesque a 
of Jack Spratt and his wife, the tragedy of the lady wh 
skirts were cut round about while she slept on the hig! | 
way, until she had to weep for her lost identity 


the matter to her little dog. But that was befor 


curtain rose on my first play—an event whi 

very early in our family. The theatre was 

ing to Byzantium, and I could not have been more tl} 
six or eight when Edwin Booth and tl ther SI 


spearean actors first took me there. TI 





richly rhythmed verse was honey on the tongue fo1 al } 
it sent me to the printed page whence | 
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All the plays—comedies, tragedies, histories 
magic lines. \ 
them to say, ending with “The rest is silence 
bringing in Cordelia dead: 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt 
Never, never, never. 

Richard the Second, facing his cousin-enemi 


wherewith 


Northumberland, thou ladder 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascend 
Prospero asking Miranda: 
What seest tl 
In the dark backward and abysm of 


and confessing: 
We are sucl 


4s dreams are made of, and our 


Is rounded with a sleep. 
All of these and many other shining | 
they are almost new again! 

The plays led me to the sonnets, a treasure 


beauty—their sad profound searching of life’ 


quacies; genius aspiring, loving, frustrate and 


when 
for the poem’s richly woven words: 


able—inconsolable even 


Not marble, nor the gilded monument 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful 
Your name from hence unmortal life sh 
Though I, once gone, to all the world 
The earth can yield me but a common g: 
When you entombed in men’s heart 


1 
| 
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poets, the supreme companion, unfailing in understanding 
and that strange tenderness of pity which the great must 
feel for all human souls. But if one immortal name were 
not enough for a brief essay, | might go on with oth 


whose magic boats have carried me to the ports of drean 


For no other voyage is so well worth talking about; 
other voyage can match that one as a magnificent adven 
ture. “The holy city of Byzantium” has become 1 
Turkish Istanbul; Saint Sophia’s, the jewelled cathedral o 
Justinian, has been a mosque for centuri indeed, I hav | 
sailed thither in the flesh and st nder the gold 
dome; | can testify to these desecrating act alities. 

Yet still we may take ship with Mr. Yeats, and rej 
that we can sail thither in the spirit. The great poet 
the ‘‘sages”—are there ahead of us, and their modert 


the Irish singer, will lead us to the } 


1 aged man is but a paltry 





Ay 

\ tattered coat upon a STICK, ul l 

Soul clap its hands and sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dr 

Nor is there singing school but st: 

Monuments of its own magnif 

And therefore have I sailed th 

To the holy city of Byzantiur 

O sages standing in God’s holy 
, . 1 


“oe , 
4s in the gold mosaic of a wail, 


Come from the holy fire 


And be the singing masters 
Consume my heart away sick wit \ 


And fastened to a dying anin 


t knows not what it is: 


Into the artifice of eternit 
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of the church, the embodiment of that austere moral in 
transigence which had come to him from his colonial 
ancestors. His daughter faced a world of esthetic and 
creative apathy. Of her parents she wrote that her mother 
“did not care for thought,” and “if Father is asleep on the 
sofa the house is full.’ In the South Hadley Female 
Seminary, she was incited to her first, and last, revolt 
against the oppressions of Puritanism. If her recent con 
flicting biographers are to be followed, she suffered anothe 
defeat in the obscure personal love that entered the narro\ 
orbit of her experience. For her, also, there remained only 
the asylum of the spirit. 

Both these women thus entered, before middle age, a 
fast seclusion. If religious experience must be counted 
among the factors that drove them into retirement, it was 
religious experience of two vastly different kinds. Ff 


Christina it was the impassioned devotion of an Anglican 
communicant. By this absolute dedication, two lovers fell 
below her standards of devotional austerity; and because 
of it, her brother William believed that only in a convent 
could she have found the “beatific vision”’ for which she 


surrendered personal judgment and the rewards of the 
physical world. For Emily, seclusion was a retreat fron 
moral obscurantism and tyranny. It stood as the one 
means at her disposal of preserving her personal identity 
and of expressing the genius with which she was endowed 

Christina Rossetti’s was a religion of humility an 
abnegation, which found its expression in a poetry o 
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Christina Rossetti and Emily Dickinson 


surging pathos and sonority. It caused her to subdue the 
imaginative brilliance of Goblin Market, and the dramatic 
intensity of C Threshold, to the deep piety and re- 
nunciation of v7 nna Innominata and Later Life. In so 


subduing her native endowment of wit and invention, she 


undoubtedly lost much of her power as a poet. She 
exchanged the living image for the — phrase, the quick 
nergies of true creative enthusiasm for the accents of 
supplication and resignation. Much of ed work ts already 





heavy with homily and conventional sobriety. But 
alt hough it lacks the intellectual weight of Mrs. Brown 
ing’s, and the flawless integrity of Emily ech poetry, 
it preserves a war mth | and conviction that will always keep 


five or six magnificent sonnets in i wy 





ring, Up Pa 





mystical vers 
Emily Dickinson’s retirement may have resulted from 
personal defeat, but fundamentally it was her bargain with 


destiny. Externally she became the strange and ghostly 





woman of Amherst, a legend for her relatives and neigh 


She Col ealed herself from visitors, left house for 





arden only in the dusk of summer evenings, refused to 
address the envelopes in which she sent her letters, and, on 
Col. Higginson’s advice, concealed her hundreds of poems. 
Her first strength lay in a searing introspection. It was 
bound up with astonishing mannerisms and perversitie: 
which were doubtless asstrongin her personality as they are 


integrated in her style. But two sources of power never 
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failed her: curiosity, the secret of her cr ative fe indity, ) 


and determination, the clue to the unity and logical pet 


sistence in her verse. From these powers her introspection ( 
was sustained. Surviving through all tl ymplexities an 
riddles of her poems, they have already im; 
American literature one of its chief glories, and to a new \ 
lyric generation a high and absolute virtue. N 

Between these two women ni nparison need b 
forced. They lived in different worlds but each { 
isolation the fulfilment of high lyric impuls I 
gained for woman a place in poetry long lost thr 
servile cony entions of the Renaissan an the artifici: 
standards of the eighteenth centur ach knew tl 
exorable laws of personal integrity, and, by obeying 
gained her spiritual freedom and her immortality 

Vf 7 
| 
REVIEWS 
rILBURY TOWN AND BEYO! 

Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington | M 

Co. 
The Glory of the Nightingales, by Edv Arlington R 

son. Macmillan Co. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, bort ¢ 
Maine, New England’s northernmost province, spent | ' 
youth in a culture peculiar in the Ar a of ) 


‘| his culture had bleached out from at 
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of the Night, as might be expected, shows a young poet’s 
apprentice work with form (it includes ballades, “‘octaves,” 
sonnets and a villanelle), and a young poet’s literary } 
enthusiasms (in poems dedicated to Crabbe, Verlain 


Thomas Hood and Zola). The finest poems (and they are 
fine enough for a poet old or young, of any backgrounc 

celebrate the misfits: John Evereldown the rake, Aaron 
Stark the miser, Charles Carville the philosopher without 
an audience, and Richard Cory the gentleman without 
peers. Captain Craig, published four years later, open 
with a long eulogy of a small town Socrates: a thinker t 
whom his townspeople begrudged even the hemlox 
old man half-crazed by a lifetime spent in an environment 
in which he had no place, but who inspired young men: 


Say five or six of us—had found somehow 


c 


The spark in him, and we had f 
Choked under, like a jest i 


By Tilbury prudenc 

and who asked for a brass band at his funeral. 

The volume, Captain Craig, widens Robinson's sco 
His attention turns to the drama between men and won 
and his isolated figures are combin n a more vari 
manner. In this book, however, the tone is i 
that of the preceding volume. An emotional paralysis has 
touched these people. They cannot weep; their strengt! 
like their laughter, is “too defensive and too clear.” They 
split their emotions to a hair or cripple them with intr ) 


spection. And their thoughts weave about and about 
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Tilbury Town and Beyond 


though to avoid shoals in shallow waters. They love 
through the ghosts of love. They are terrified and they do 
nothing. 

Mr. Robinson’s talents were early fixed in their mold: 
| ; announced their power and drew their 
limits. The 7 Down the River and subsequent books, 


up to and including the current The Glory of the Nightin 


his first tw 


rales, repeat a theme and elaborate an obsession. The 
poet, come t Ni W York, there Saw Tilbury Town re 
peated. The American city, in the first decade of the new 


| 


entury, cast out its thinkers and artists in much the sams 


New England town in the decade before 





alirerent -ason, it is true, but just as ruthlessly. 
oe 
Industry, business, the job, success, operated to the same 


ends in the one place as intolerance and hardheadedness in 





the other. Mr. Robinson learned to scoff, in a sad way, at 


antic yearner: Miniver Cheevy is a noble failure hit 





off with scorn, but with sympathetic scorn. He learned : 
1ore explicit tenderness, as For a Dead Lady and Leonor: 
H learned to hope th< F T m he lif 
as it seemed, some 


And the Tilbury Ti 


ns in his mind. F/ 





fo 


ecome a min Christ, and Shakespe id Napoleon 





yorrow some of his lineaments. But, in spite of brief hope, 
it is a note of despair and the acceptance of despair that, 
| 2 | 


in The Man Against the Sky, rounds out the earlier work. 
To the present writer, Mr. Robinson’s Arthurian poems 
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and the non-legendary narratives of his later period mark | 
a distinct lapse in power: a lessening of grasp not only on 

technical, but on psychological essentials. Merlin, ) 
Lancelot and Tristram are tragedies at a fourth remove. 
Mr. Robinson’s temper lacks dramatic depth. He is in 
capable, technically, of effects adequate to the great 
matters in hand, and he is emotionally limited. He was 
betrayed, no doubt, into his choice of the Morte d’ Arthu 


legends by the temerity of nineteenth-century poets. His 
success with them is certainly greater than Tennyson’ 
He did not realize, however, that th lust, barbarity an 
agony inherent in these tales could not be tamed to Tilbury 
Town’s measure. Their flavor and power, under sucl 
treatment, thins out to the back-chat of gaffers around the 
stove of a country store. Arthur becomes a disgruntle 
weakling, Lancelot a young, and Merlin an old fool; 
Guinevere and Vivien, a queen and an enchantress, and 
those other women, big and fit for warriors, display th 
wiles of rather sentimental schoolmarms. The style fai 
the matter. The philosophy that can bear only tl 
weight of disillusion, breaks down and a kind of dispirited 
mysticism is the result. 

The non-legendary narratives, from Avon's H 
bear the mark of the same thinning resolution. The stories 
arecompounded of horror and despair; they are full of ghosts, 
as Henry James’ later work was full of terrors and reve 
nants. The style, like James’, spends itself in weakenin } 
modifications, afterthoughts and negations. The 
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often betrays, Mr. Aiken inhabits a waste-land of intel 


lectual disillusion. It is in this subjective atmosphere that 


the persons and properties of his poems exist. Except for 
a veil of romantic allegory which is always sketchy and 
transparent, the reader is face to face with the author 77 
propria persona—an extremely introspective author hold 
ing an endless dialogue with himself. It is a meditation in 
which question receives question in reply; it goes on and 
on, and gets nowhere. Thus the protagonists of the poems 
are mostly people at an impasse—like Festus, who, 


having sacked in imagination 


And seen the smoke of them spread fantastically along tl 
Having set foot upon so many walls fallen and blackene 
And heard the harsh lamentations of won 

Climbed a rock that faced alone to the northw 


And sat, and clasped his knees. 
Their adventures are hardly exciting, for there is ad 
mittedly nothing very precious to be won or lost. Thei1 


tragedies are not that, for tragedy loses its effect in a world 


where all things are seen as having no purpose but to turn 
to dust. Yet Mr. Aiken’s credo of despair is not quite s 
uncompromising as Mr. Eliot’s; and perhaps partly for 
that reason, it is less assured, less convincing. His 


biographies of defeated souls usually end on a note of hops 
or resignation. Man, himself but a handful of the 


egregious dust, is after all 


the one who implores, as he dwindles to silence, 
A fanfare of glory. . . . And which of us dares t 





Possibly there is a meaning the mind can not entertain 
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Mr. Aiken’s Poetry 








Cc and sun and whirling shadows, 
brightening climb through mist at nightfall 
way I am aware these praise me: 
be int of be 
| 
1 
ay, down secret alleys; 
so simple as it seems. 
oments of a more sanguine mood are only 


Tore often, Mr. Aiken “struggles in the net of 
“ig a mirror and perceives his vacuity.” 

f brooding and self-inquisition is easy to 
ith: Or rather, 
] 


Mr. Aiken 


is, a still greater 


it is perhaps harder to enjoy. 
when the quality of the writing is goox 


it importance and poignancy. 





number of beautiful 


OC! 


I 


T 
I 
wutiful lines and passages. Particularly in his 


has achieved a really individual style, one 


1t1 t 


rely satisfying phonetically, but consider 


this respect than his early poems promised. 


enormously in diction and general tech 
ne who has read such poems as Seven Twi- 
Ballad 
I4@LiGa 


1 in Poetry, can fail to recognize him as a 


RB rborigmt, and 


the enchanting 


ordinary equipment and fine accomplishment. 


» asserted at once; and let me say, too, that 


to point out the pages of good writing in 


book and to say nothing at all about the bad 


the reviewer is expected to deliver a critical 
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estimate; and a collected edition (for these Se/ected Poen 
comprising as they do most of the verse Mr. Aiken has 
published, are virtually that)—a collected edition doc 
“ask for it.” 

he bad pages grossly 


1 am bound to report, then, that t 
outnumber the good ones—nor can there be any doubt of 
their badness. They are skilful patchworks of loquacious, 
lazily turned phraseology—adjectives such as “‘sombre, 
“sinister,” “luminous,” “frustrate,” nouns equally hac! 
neved; verbs equally vague; yet skilful, for the whole is 
made to present a superfic ial elegance and euphony. The 
four lines are typical of thousands 

If you are clever you already s 

As one who moves forever in a cl 

Of warm bright vanity: a luminou 

Which falls on all things with a quiv 
lhe impulse may have been a poetic on Che writer ha 
simply not had the patience—or has not taken the troul 
or has not been sufficiently moved—to realize it in wot 
He has relied upon the poet’s prerogative of metaphor t 
indulge in a careless phrase like “quivering magic,” whicl 


as being met 


any prose writer would reject, no 


J 


but as being meaningless, and whicl 
purpose but to fill out the pentameter. Read gravely, sucl 
lines may deceive the listener with an imitation of lovel 


ness; for, after all, an artist has fran tl one wl 


capable. as it were, of cutting his wish into the tr 
Parian, but who has here condescen t inch it inte 
lump of clay. They are the uglier for t 


Mr. Aiken’s Poetry 


not merely a poor thing, but the counterfeit of a finer one. 

Kew poets, howe ver, of this or any other time, could 
provide 361 tightly printed pages without the inclusion of 
1] 


much that its and inferior. One’s only quarrel with 


Mr. Aiken is that he should have chosen to republish him 
self so voluminously and so soon. It is not as if time had 
called for an accounting and were retiring him, good and 
—oa 
ii 


bad toge ther, to the shelf. For he is stl 


a young man; 


and unless | am very much mistaken, his best period as a 





poet has only just begun. George 
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The Proof, by Yvor Winters. Coward-McCann, Inc. 
Inquiry into the logic of Mr. Winters’ creative method 
may involve tl ¢ risk of grievous misstatement, but it is the 


Saeed legis =e! 
one means of explaining his distinction. His development 
disc losed as organic 1n The rr f and 1ts three prede 


cessors T/ lin bil Win 7, 1g213 The Magpie iq 


} ’ 7) 1 1 ° 
Shadow, 1922; and The Bare Hills, 1927 has been guided 
by a rigorous and isolated critical intelligence; and has 


followed a course almost directly opposite to that of his 
lyric contemporaries These, except for four or five of his 


l 


. ' . : i i 
superiors among the Imagists, were largely baffled by 


their Symbolist inheritance. Their sensibilities were in 


most cases capable only of exploiting a mass of externally 
perceived evidence, and were so indiscriminately fa ile as 
to promote the ineptitude which endangered them. In 


. - ° } lary . | 
spite oft having once been ordered to severe analyt cal An 
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allegorical uses, their subject-matter reverted to a state of 
inchoate sense-knowledge because it lacked adequate con 
ceptual support. As our anthologies now testify, the poets 
conceived their poems from without inward. How few of 
them ever penetrated to a core of exact concepts is 
witnessed in the present incertitude of their styles and the 
desuetude of their emotional motives. 

Mr. Winters started with a basis of ideas which he has 
never found reason to abandon, either creatively or 
critically. His is a centrifugal process. He has had the 
courage to work outward from hard absolutes of meaning 
and intuition toward the surfaces of sense, and thus toward 
the periphery of a complete andcomprehending sensibility. 
To express this sensibility perfectly is to achieve style. 
Mr. Winters’ difficulties have been chiefly of two kinds: in 








communication, because the initial meaning or intuition 
has not always found a genuine sensible embodiment; and 
in persuasion, because even where it has, the requisite 
passion and conviction of style have too often been lacking. 

Meanwhile, The Proof is an earnest of progress. The 
reader who was once mystified by the frugal concision of 
Mr. Winters’ poems (particularly those in The Magpie’. 
Shadow) has already seen that concision vindicated in The 
Bare Hills. \t should now be possible for anyone to note 
how completely the early one-line poems arrested both 
intuition and sensory perception in one stroke; how fully 





the concept lived in a vision as exact and brilliant as 
Awakening: New snow, O pine of dawn! 
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A Poetry of Ideas 


If such a line needed any justification, it may be found in 
The Streets, The Muezzin, Nocturne, The Crystal Sun, Quod 
tegit omnia, Digue dondaine, and the Prayer Beside a Lamp. 
In these poems the vision and its physical realization 
coincide with similar accuracy. They display a stylistic 
authority too often lacking from The Proof, but none of 
them is without hints of an emotional and expressive in- 
adequacy which continues to loom as the chief impediment 
to Mr. Winters’ full success as a poet, and to loom the 
more distinctly because of the grave and ennobling tasks 
which he himself has assigned the poet to overcome. 

This inadequacy in feeling and expression underlies Mr. 
Winters’ difficulties in communication. That they exist in 
his verse should not be excused by the fact that most of 
our soothing 


take the trou 


, incurious, and utterly banal lyrists never 
ble to face these difficulties at all. They arise 
from flaws in a process which must proceed from abstract 
principle to perception, from perception to sympathetic 
comprehension of significance, and from this comprehen- 
sion to a mastery of the exact word or image whereby it 
may be conveyed. It was a process natural to Donne and 
Crashaw, to Blake, and to Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and 
Corbiére. Their testimony should prove it to be the one 
method, available to the modern scientific intelligence, 
that ensures poetic authority. Mr. Winters’ failures exist 
in proportion to his failure to refine the process and apply 
it with impeccable logic. Such logic is manifestly absent 


from Song of the Trees, See Los At 
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Complaint in the first (and presumably earliest) section of 
The Proof, given over to freer forms; from The Moralist 
and To Emily Dickinson among the sonnets; and from 
Hymn to Dispel Hatred, The Still Small Voice, and Com 
munion among the final poems whose conservatism of form 
derives largely from Hardy, perhaps with some assistance 
from the Parnassian phases of post-Baudelairean verse in 
France. The basic concept in all these poems thee: 
little substance or clarity in the lines, sometimes becaus« 
the phrases are too trite and insensitive to communicate 


lucidly, sometimes because of a clumsy padding for meter 





or rhyme, and sometimes because the images represent 
short-cuts, rather than perfect progressions, toward tru 
communication. 

Yet this defect must not be stressed too strongly. It is 
after all, a defect whose elimination depends to some 
degree on the reader’s creative codperation, without en 
listing which—in Mr. Winters’ view—no poem is success 
ful. A greater defect exists in the fact that Mr. Winters 
discourages such coéperation by his failure in persuasion, 
and thus defeats one of his chief aims as a poet. For one 
thing: his search for exact symbols grows careless. The 
true imagism in The Magpie’s Shadow, and in such present 
poems as The Red Month, Simplex Munditiis, and T/ 
Goatherds, gives way to a repetitiously abstract diction: 
time, will, change, flesh, heart, gain, and mind. Again, ther 
is the effort toward moral grandeur which ends only i1 
grandiloquence, and in a kind of tiresome pontificality of 
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facilities and easy conquests, but of its obstacles and 
dynamic energies. The defects his verse exhibits in not 
having subdued these obstacles are relieved by an admis- 
sion of creative responsibility which most current lyrists 
are too innocent even to feel, and by a tacit promise to 
pursue his high task to its end. M. D. Z. 


STRICTLY AMERICAN 


Turning Point, by John V. A. Weaver. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Mr. Weaver is having a very good time with himself and 


his movie friends, and his knowledge of the feelings of 


Tom, Dick and Harry is as keen as ever, but he is taking 
his art a little less seriously, apparently, than in earlier 
books. The title-poem is the best thing in this volume—a 
good yarn about a very common man’s triumph over his 
own inferiority, achieved by outrunning a Rolls-Royce 
with his flivver. In one or two other tales, also, the poet 
shows his sure instinct for just the right unexpected end 
ing, the climax true to the character but by no means 
obvious. But the writing seems more careless, the dialect 
a little less closely studied than in earlier poems; and of the 
more serious entries there is certainly nothing so poignant 
as Nocturne or Two Ways. The general effect of this book 
is somewhat lighter and more facile than the others. 


Of the personal poems, the opening sonnet beginning, 
“Why all this cry for immortality?” and the blank verse 
poem, My Son Stands Alone, are the most convincing. 
But Mr. Weaver’s talent is more dramatic than lyric; in 
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character monologue he speaks better for humorously 
pitiful human specimens than he has ever done for him- 
self. And as he is almost alone in that special field, perhaps 
he would better cultivate it for a rich crop. 

Hail, California, is the rashest wallop for that noble 
state which was ever aimed at her self-complacency. The 
poet must have deserted her for good and all. We might 
quote that or something else but for the publisher’s very 
emphatic statement on the copyright page that no reprint- 
ing is permitted H. M. 

NEWS NOTES 


The February issue of Porerry will be edited by Mr. Louis Zukofsky 


who has been for years a prominent member of a group of writers 





interested in experiment in poetic form and method. Several members of 
this group have appeared in Poerry in the past (Mr. Zukofsky himself 
with a sonnet in January 1924, and a group of seven poems in June 1929); 
but in order to present their work to its fullest possible advan 






ze, the 












rs will abdicate temporarily, merely fun the February 
number through the press. Mr. Zukofsky is recon 1 on the high 
authority of Ezr: ound and others whoss opinions we greatly respect; 
his prose and ver have appe ared in The Hound and Horn, The Exile, 
Transition, Echan Pagany, and other journals; and he is at present 
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tted from our pages. Mr. Dunning had long 





n the editor met him seven years ago, his tall 





stooping body bet yed too readily the fragility of his phy sical resources, 
Mr. Dunning was born in Detroit and attended Harvard, but he had 


lived in Paris for the last twenty-five years of his life. He was a reticent 





poet. In January 916, he was first p Poetry, his brief and 
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exquisite dialogue, The Home-coming, being a talk betw 
the War. He sent us nothing more for year 
reappeared with a group of four poems, Fa//ing 1 
with a group of thirteen poems from a project 
which that year won the Levinson Pri In D 
Education of Barbara completed his record. He |} 
in Ford Madox Ford’s Transatlantic Revi ly 
Pound’s Exile. One or two books of his pro: 

and two or three of his verse in Paris. Roc 

single long poem in ¢erza rima, was beautifull 

‘Titus in 1926; and a last volume, Windfalls, car 

in 1929. In these productions, Dunning reveal 
high and accurate quality, ordered but never sub 
classical forms in which he invariably wrote. 


From the November bulletin of the Poetry Soc 


New York City, “he began by reminding us of the eight 
Poetry, and stressed the importance of remen 
the service that magazine has done the art. He th 


temporary poets but no contemporary poetry I 
poet was, and could be, abreast of his times, 

a power that the modern poet lacks. Ther 
really informed on science, industry, and polit 
talk comfortably with Mr. Ford——and the lo 


will never understand science, politics, and indu 


our trying to do anything about it. Wh 

stands the times, he will not have to try, perhay 
them.” Mr. Colum’s tribute to ourselves is re 
but we must dissent from his surprise that cont 
less abreast of science than those of the past: Fi 
a complexity of material evidence and concepts w 
the evidence and concepts of earlier times. S 
both in attitude and in method, are fully cogniz 
and its advances; their explorations may be as cl 


of science as it is possible for poetry, in its p 
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scripts, books, paintings, tapestries, and psalters, but, except for his con- 
tributions to the American Academy at Rome, we have yet to hear of 
an endowment from his plethoric coffers for living artists, musicians, Pi 
or poets. His Latin orator at the Oxford convocation fully indicated the 
limitations of the Morgan generosity when he spoke of him as “ 
antiquity.” 

Alfred Kreymborg has been a guest lecturer on American poetry at bo 
Oxford. He and his wife hope for a motor-trip in England, a winter in 
France and spring time in Italy. 

From Hazel Hutchinson of Cleveland, Ohio, we have received recently R:; 
a charming account of days in California: ‘The supreme experience of 
my California visit was the night on Mount Wilson. As I sat on the 
great 100-inch telescope and felt my seat tip farther and farther as it fol- of 
lowed the star through the night, I thought how rarely we even think of 
the great lonely journey we take with the earth every twenty-four hoursof C 
life. . . . As I went to my cabin across the mountain top, I met three 
deer with motionless uplifted heads. The tower telescopes shone white 
and the domes gleamed silver in the moonlight. The patches of snow 
and the black trees were like grotesques in ebony and marble. Silence 
had a finger to her lips.” 

Harold G. Merriam, who for three ye g ; 
a magazine devoted to the literature of the Northwest, at the Montana F 
State University, Missoula, announces that he is about to publish an 
anthology of Northwest poets. This collection will include verse by 
several poets familiar to our readers: H. L. Davis, Gwendolen Haste, 
Ethel Fuller, H. M. Corning, W. E. Kidd, Mary B. Post, Idella Purnell, 
Paul E. Tracy, etc. Mr. Merriam has also published recently a volume 
of poems by Donald Burnie of Idaho, under the title Tsceminicum, Snake 
River People. } 

The poems of Emily Dickinson have been published in a Centenary 
Edition by Little, Brown & Co., in commemoration of the an 
of the poet’s birth in December, 1930. 

In Oliver Sayler’s symposium, Revolt in the Arts (Brentano’s), Hart 
Crane has written on recent experiment in poetry with acute perception 
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niversary 


Mr. Orrick Johns, who now lives in Carmel, Cal., was better known to 
the readers of Poetry from 1914 to 1917 than since that period. The 
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News Notes 


present entry is the first evidence he has offered in some years of recent 
practice in the art. He is the author of Asphalt and Other Poems (Alf. A. 
Knopf, 1917), Black Branches (Pagan Publishing Co., 1920), and Wild 
Plum (Macmillan Co., 1926). 

Miss Gladys Campbell, of Chicago, received the Midland Authors 
Prize in our awards of a year ago. 

Miss Mabel Simpson was born and still lives in Newark, N. J. Her 
book, Poems, was published by Harold Vinal in 1925. 

Miss Sarah Litsey, of Louisville, Ky., is instructor of athletics at 
girls’ high school. Leslie Dykstra (Mrs. S. H. D.), now of C 


ypeared in various magazine 


i 





Rapids, lowa, ha 
The following poets appear here for the first ti 
Mr. Robert P. Tristram Coffin, born in Maine in 1892, is now professor 

of English at Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York. He has pub- 

lished three volun f verse, the latest being Golden Falcon (Macmillan 

Co., 1929 

















, also two books of essays; and has contributed to many 
riodicals here and abroad. 
Mr. Edward Dahlberg, of Long Island City, N. Y., is the author of the 


of short stories as well as poems. 





$ inings, who lives in Detroit, is a student at the Univer- 
ity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 
Mr. Moe Bragin ative of Russia, has lived since early childhood in 
Brooklyn, where h ow teaching in a private school. 
Mr. Gordon Lawrence, born in New Orleans, is teaching 
ind poetry in New York University. 
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Mr. Paul Francis Webster, born in 1907, has worked, since leaving 
college, as a sailor, a book-clerk and a reporter; and he has a book or two 
of poems ready for publication. He lives in Lawrence, L. I. 

Miss Ruth Baldwin Pierson, of Rochester, N. Y., has been connected 


with the Commutr t Theatre and the Poetry Society in that city. 


Wash. 


Miss Freda Rar y is a very young poet of Naches 
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The Collected Poen Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co 
Doctor Donne & Garga a, by Sacheverell Sitwell. Houghton Miffiin C 
Old Pastures, by Pa c Colum. Macmillan ¢ 
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“50 have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
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